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ABSTRACT ^ ^ 

The effect of social class oh, progress of the 
individual student through school irs examined in this research 
report. BAsed upon data from a rang^ of studies^ this investigation 
assesses the magnitude of the effects of clasps origins, stholastic 
ability, and a select number of other variables on (1) curriculum 
location, (2) pelrticipation in extracurricular activities, (3) 'level 
of student educational, expectation, ' (4) level of educational 
encouragement accorded the student by counselors and teachers, axld 
(5) tfacher grades or acadejji'ic performance* The reiSults indicate that 
contrary to current revisionist thought ther.e is little evidence to 
support A contention that social class has a strong effect on the 
progress of the individual high school student* Social- class Was not . 
the source of largest effect on any of the fi^^e criterion measures, 
Othert variables, including scho;iastic ability," interpersonal 
influence from parents and peers, and the personal educational 
objective of the student himself,- had a larger inf^luence upon school 
progress. (Author/DE) \. - 
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INTRODUCTION 



. In its 1971 decision on Seirrano v. Priest , the Supreme Court of the State of 

J^)s. argued that education -b^^. treat ed\s a "^damental inti^rest" along with 

^1 the right to^ vote ^and to legal counsel. In support of that arguir.eir, the judges 

. . held, tlfet in^ American society, education is. . ^ 

■ ^ essential in maintaining- what several commentators have termed "free 

enterpjFiise democracy "'—that is, preserving an individual's opportunity 
K to-compete syccessfully in the economic market place, despite, a dis,-. 

' adV^aged background. - Accordingly, the ^public schools^of this state 
, . are ^ the bright hope for entry of the poor- and oppressed into the .main- 
stream of^Amei^i can society (cited in Greenbaum, 1971:522). 

' • Whfether and to w^at degree^ "the public schools ... are the bright hope for 

2'^ entry of the poor and Oppressed into the mainstream of American society" is the" 

li- : - , I - .- ■ . .-V. ^ 

^_is5ue which- provides -tfhe broad context for this paper. Defined more narrowly and 



;^precisely, the. focal j^oint of our interest is ope that has pccupied social 
/^scientists for decade^:" the relationship' of schoolhig^to social class. Specif ical- 
^^y, we shall survey the evidence 'from a number of studie^'^, including our own, in ^ 
iy ^ foi'^fort to estimate the degree, to which^the ,progi?es*s of* the individual student, 

^ through the schools is dependent' upon his social class or originl ' 

/ \ . ' / ' . . . ' 

';jThree fairly distinct positions on this issue can be -identified: 

^The first. position- is distinctly .^a minority 'pe?sit ion . It holds that, the re- 

. tetipnship between &<:hooling and* class background is weak, trivial, ^^or minimal. 

Beveia.y Duncan expressed this position in these words when, reflecting on the 

rather small (circa 30 percent) percentage of variance in the educational attainment 

of a national probability sample of adult males which was accounted foJ by four 

■/^ . ■ . ■ . ^ \ > ■ . 

background variables, including family tread's occupation and education, 'she observv^ 



. ♦ that the relation of schooling t'b social ^background is sufficiently 
loose that a boy's attainment is not stritJtly xie^termined, oip eveit sharply 
limited by the circximstances of the family into'which' he is .bora. (1967:371), 
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/ , >• . . 

^ ^ The second position h^s many advocate57\j>rogress through the school does 

<fepfend upon class origin,, this position argues, but the magnitude of that depen- 

dence is not large by any absolute standard. Furthermore, progress through the * ^ 

schools depends also on such "merit" constructs ds scholastic abij.ity- and while the 

magnitude of that dependence also is not large by any ab'solute standard. It is^ ofter 

held to^be as large or larger than th^t of the schooling and social class dependency 

An excerpt from Otis Dudley Duncan should illustrate the theme of this position: 

'/T/he American ideal of equal, educational opportunity is realized in 
the white population to the extent that progress through the grades 
Of the. school System, is influenced at least as much by how bright you 
are as by "who" you ^re; that the latter, inde^^ed by lUe^ures of family 
size and- status, does! make a substantial difference in educational 
outcome apart from its correlation with intelligence^,- is an indication 
that the^ ideal is far from being completely realized at this time (1968:8) . 

\ . . . , ^ ' - 

^ The third, position is one that has its roots in some of the early and 

pioneering studies of sishooling and social class, studies such as Hollingshead^s 
Elmtown's ' Youth * It is a position v^ich views th^ progress of the individual ^ 
through the school as highly dependent upoifthis .class^^origins . Kenneth Clark 
put the brief ithis way when he wrote th^t "American public schools have become _ 
significant instruments in the blocking of economic m'pbility and in the intensifi- 
cation of class distinctions (1968:101)". .Patricia Cayo" Sexton lias phrased her 
indictment of the schools in this'manner: "If you know a child's class status, 
• . . you can quite accurately 'predict what will .happen* to him^ in school and how 
sjuccessful he will be (1961 :i|2)". * ' " * ' , 

With'm the last ten years or so, this third . position has been argued even 

* ■ « 

more vigorously and with much enthusiasm and in$ight by such scholars of a Marxist 
orientation as Hejrbert Gintis , Samuel Bowles, Martin Carnoy, and Michael Katz* 
Sparked in part by the less than successful efforts t^ use the schools as vehicles 
for the upw.ard social mobility of the poor during the War on Poverty and -by a 
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growing disenchantmfent with American anstitutions accentuated by the Viet 'Nam war, 
the airticulate proponents of this thesis argue\ as does Martin* Carnoy that it is 
misleading. to claim that formaP educationjtin' the;Kester*n world "acts to offset 
social inequities' and inefficiencies by being an objective selector of intelligent 
and rational individuals (197U:3)", or, as the 'revisionist historian, Michael Kktz, 
as phrased the issue,' schooling has not b^eri the "great democratic engine for 
dentAfying talent and matching it with opportunity", rather, it> has been I>an «• 



institutional process' which treats "children as units to be processed ^nto 

1 . ' ' ) J ■ ^ ' - 

particular shapes and dropped mtb slots roughly congruent with the status of 

trieir' parents (I971:xviii)" . ' ' \ 

Two of these three positions locate the central task of our analysis. These 

are'^the .second ahd >the third positions,, that is — 



1. The perspective which ^»ecognizes (and deplores) the fact that prkDgress 
through the school depends to a degree upon class origin* but that the 
magnitude of this dependency is not large by any absolute standard and 
that furthermore such progress depends at least as much if not more so 
on such merit criteria as scholastic ability. We shall, refer to this . 
position as that -of the meritocratic thesis . • f 

2, The perspective which views, schools as truly class-biased institutions- 
in which th^ projress of the individual is -heavily contingent upon his 
social class origin. Inasmuch as many advdcates of this view believe ^ 
that the social history of schooling in America need be/revised, we 
shall refer to this position as that of the revisionist thesis. 

f ' , . ^ ' . ^ - 

Too .much evidence on the impact of class on, schooling exists for* us to cohside 
seriously the first position, that is, the view that schooling and class are so 
wakly associated' as to be all tut independent. . . ' * - 

'The^ criterion measures which we shall .use to estimate and comparg* the effects 

«»'.*' * 
of class origin and of scholastic ability are all ^elements in a common set formed 

by the^intersection of the ''merit oci?atic and revisionist theses. 'Thee^ .measures' are 

' . 1, CurriQUlum location , i.e., being or not-being in a prograin^Of studies 
which prepares the student for colij-ege. 




,?.> Par ticip ation in extra-curricular. actiVitiefe. 
^ ~^ 

3. Level of student educati6nal expectation , i.e., the realistic educational 
goal which the student i^ends or pl^s to pursue upon completion of ^ 
secondary school. . 

4. Level of educational encouragement from the coiinselor , i.e., the educa- 
tional goal which the 'student reports he is encouraged to pursue by his 

* guidance counselor. ^ <r . 

> 5. Academic perfortoance [ i.e.; teacfier assigned grades. 



Two "bookkeeping" notes before we proceed .tCan^ evaluation of the data:* 

1. Throughout our presentation, social class is usually defined and 
V measured by the occupa'teLonal 'or educational aciiievements of the 

student ^s head of the household (usually the father), or Jby some 
weighted combination of those two^^asures. Scholastic ability 
is usually indexed .by tb© student ^s. score on. a standardized exam 
of ability or cichievement , hut Usually the former. And, since 
we access data from several rather than, from just one source, 
unless we note vOtherwise:> the data we report are for male^. 
Regretably, fewer autliors prc^de data specific to both males and fe- 
males than to just males only. Between stxjdy comparisons .thus 
necessitate reference to that sex for^which more data have been 
reported*: ^males. ^ f ^ . ' 

2. Because the revisionist scholars have been somewhat more specific' 
than have the advocates of the meritocratic position in identifying* 
what ^they regard to be the key sch'ool process^ivariab^-es iiy Vnich 
class comes to be the primary axis of selection and differentiation, 
we shall refer more often than not to tiie^ revisionists than to the 
merit ocra^ticistrs as we develop the various arguments. . 

3. Inafemuch as most:, of the relevant studies of schooling and social class 
have been done at^he secondary level most of our rejferences shall be 

^to high schoor. students. / . * - . ' 



ARGUMENTS AND DATA 
Curriculum 



Through, but not much ie^pnd the turn of the century, a homogeneous, mostly 
classical^ curritiulum served a homogeneous, mostly upper middle and upper class 
student body. But a rapidly industrj^^lizing and urbanizirig nation with an ex-V 



panding econoiny' brought i^ith it a new -clientele to be served by the nation's 

secondary schools. Trow^ (1961) describes^ these new students wjicnr secondary' 

education was to serve during the era of mass terroirial secondary, schooling : 

Many of the new students in school were in school unwillingly, in 
obedience to the new or more stringent state cc^pulspigr 'q^dcation 
laws 5^ man^ came from poor, culturally impoverished/homes and, had 
modest vocational goals; many of these were the ^ns, and daughters 
'Of recent ^immigrants, and seemed to observers ve;ry much in need 'of . " 
"Americanization". Tlt^e new students posed new pi^oblems for secondary 
education; and the^ problems,, and the answers , wh^ch they engendered, 
transformed p'ujblic secondary education,' its philosophy, and its^ 
curriculum. - , ^ v 

Differentiation of the student body forced differentiation of the secondary 

school curriculum. As Coleman 'has .'written, the idea inherent in the restructuring 

of the secondary^- school program . / ' > 

appears to have Jbeen th take as giver^ the diverse occupational paths - 
. ^ into which adolescent^ will go after sec'ondary school and to say 
(implicitly): there Is greater equali^ty of opportunity for a. boy 
who is not going to Attend college if 'he,>has a 'specially designed 
curriculum than if must take a curriculum designed for college 
entrance (1968:13). " ^ 

But often the educational plans of the individual student are too indefinite, , 
^ ^ ' ' ^ / / 

too« vague, to use 'as ae» basis for curriculum assignment. ' On what criterion, then ' 

is^ such a decision, to be^made? The liberal^ response to^ this que^ion is that, the 

criterion is to be one of merit, that is, of scholastic ability. -A Michigan 

educator in -1921: ^ 

We dan picture the educational system as^ having a very important func- ^ 
tion as a selecting agency, a- means of selecting the men of the best 
intelligence, from thfe deficient and mediocre. All are poured int6, the system • 
at the bottom; the incapable are soon rejected or drop out. . , and pass .\ 

into ttje ranks of unskilled labor The more intelligent ^who 'are ^to 

be clet^ical workers pass into the high- School; the most intelligent enter ' 
the universities, whence they are selected for the professions' (Pillsburv 
1921:71)^ ^ . * 

The revisionist interpretation of what actually hapens in the nation's schoois 
is that the crfterioft is not one of merit but rather one of ascription; namely, 
social class. Martin Camoy: * j 
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The lower-socxal class children ,J>ecause of their poorer grades, 
end up in the vocational track ^hus being guaranteed an occupation 
V f^J factory worker or techniciaii. Wealthier children enter the 
, acadeinic track, which gives them access to white-collar roles or to 
^ a university and the professions (l97U:32tf) ' \ 

• . 

Rhetoric. aside, when we look at the data which have been amassed over the past 
ten-' to fifteen years' on curriculum location, we learn that -(a) we know very little' 
about the determinants of which students end up in which program of studyi ^(b) of . 
>^ t|ie little 'that w6 do Know the evidence is rather pe»Sfeu4sive that ability is 
• more influential than social class as a predictor of curriculum location. 

'1- We know very little ; ' . , ^ \ 

a. Using tl)e occupation and education of the "father, as.'her measures 

ot class and- adding number of siblings as a, third family background , 
. measure, Heyns, with the; Coleman data, .was able to explain less' 
. • tftan- a third of .the variance in the curriculum location of twelfth . 

grade students (Heyns, 197^1). ' 

b. With our own data from 2788 ninfh. grade youth from New York's 
southern tier region, 'we .are 'able to e^^lain less than onelquarter r 
of the variance in curriculum location using four predictor 
variables: (1) an aggregate of social class based on the • ' ' 
occupation and education of the»father and the education of 'the 
mother, (2) scholasti^^illty , two measures of the family. ' 
educational environment. ... 

• - ■> ' ' , ' 'i - ■ 

.. . c. Kerckhoff , an a very recent paper, rep,orts a multiple {"coefficient 
' of .determination of c. .30 for the curriculum location of AmjHricari 
students using father's otcupatipn and education, family size, and 
ability as predictor variables. J For- school type , h6 reports for- * 
Ithe same fourcpredictor variables an r2 of .29fo/ British students ' 




A i 



2. 



We know that ability is the more poWfUl 6f th e two criteria, ive. ' 
more powerful than class in determihiiig curriculu m location: - 

.a. 'Frpm-.their national longitudinal study., Alexander and Eckland (1973) 
report for males, the foMowing curriculum correlations: (1) .27iiiiith 
mother's education, (2) .27 with father^ occupation, (3) .3H with 
father's -education, andT (k) .35 with scholastic aptitude. 

b. Heyns summarizes the results of . her analysis: i 

The iftiport.ance of .verbal ability in predicting curriculum 
placement. is immediately apparent, with a direct effect of 
. .44. The unique effect of verbal>ability op curriculum 
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placement explains 17.6% of the variance, or slightj^ less 
than 65% of the total variance explained. The unique effects 
-> of social class explain 3.2% of the total variance in curriculum 

placement. The joint effects of verbal achievement, and social 
class are somewhat larger, accounting for' nearly 25% of the total 
ivariance. The total effect of socioeconomic status, however, is 
still less than the unique effects of tested verbal ability (197H: 

i^^a). 

♦ 

c. In our own study, the total effect of scholastic ability on curricu- 
lun,, that is the correlation between those two variabl.es, is .29"while 
that for class was .2^. With four predictor variables / class , ability 
md two neasurcs of family educational environment , tl^c net or iirect 
effect of ability was .21 wjiile that for .social class t vias •IS. 



d. In Kerckhoff^s analysis, the coefficient for American s^^hool 

curriculvifti regressed on father^? occupation was .09, on 'father^ s 
education .18, 'on family size -.08„ and on ability .Ull For i 
British school type, .the respective coefficients were: .13, .l^f 
. • -.09, and .40. ' 

Clearly the evidence is persuasive that /^er the past ten to fifteen yeai4 or 

so wlfether a student is located in a college-preparatory C]urriculum or not depends ^ 

more upon the merit constr\ict^ of schol^tic ability than upon his social class 

origin; 

. Participation in Extra-curricular Activities 
A diversification of the student body had created the .need for a differentia- 
tion of the high sthool curriculum.^ Bui the differentiation of the program of 
study ran counter to a national policy and ideology: that of America as the 
melting pot and of its schools as 'a pr^ary* means toward that end. How could the 
school of^fei?--simultaneously different programs of study to students from differlent. 

class •and ^ethnic b^6kgroun4s while at the s^e time nurture^ in those ^ame students 

t * ^ . / . . , . 
a cotnroon ideology an^r-^ystem of beliefs, values, and goals? The solution to thiS ^ 

probj^em lay in the development of a strong program of extra-curricula)? activities. 

In the words of the Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education of the NBA, issued 

in 1S18, students: ' • > ' • ^ 

r- 00009 ^ '\ 



through school assen^lies and organizations /woul^/ acquire conunorf^ idbas . 
participation of pupils in common, activities . . . such as athlejjic 
games jXocial activities , and the government of the school /would provide/ 
, the Tiew training gpoiand for* democracy . 

But, if participation in those activities was permitted to vary in accord 

with class origin_the amalgamation objective of the extra-curricular program 

would not' be achieved. And this appeared to be precisely what was happening 

when, for example, Hollingshead noted that in Elmtown the number of activities 

in which sl^udents participated varied positiveiy w±th their class background. 

Perhaps, then, it is the relationship of extra-curricular activities to class 

which leads the revisionists to include participation as one of the fnech^inisms 

by which the schools continue to differen^^iate students in accord witti their 

class origins. Thus, Bowles wrote in 1972 that: ' - 

^ Class stratificatioQ"'^?ithin the schools is achieved through trac^ing^, 

differential participation in extra-cuapricular activities. . (19'(2':50). 

Studies continue, to find a positive association between number of activities 

participated in and social cla^s. However, the association is :a rather veak one) 

ahd several of those same stu<Jies show also a positive association between 

paipticipation and scRolastic ability equal to or greater in magnitude than -that 

between participation and class. 

a., Hauser (1971:110) reported from his study in the Nashville, Tenn". 

^ea a correlation between numbe^r of school ^organizations participated 
in and: • ' 

a) Occupation of father = .1^ ^ ^ 

2) Educat3.on of father •= 4l7 * ' n 

Z) Inteliyence ' = .1^^ 

. b. *Rehberg ha^ Reported from hi^ s^jidy of 2788 tenth grade youth from 
New York atborrelatlon between ^ktimber of a'^vities and: 

1) The Hollirigshead Two Factor ^nlex of Social Cl^ss = .fs 

2) Scholastic ability ' ' , ^ = .2i2 
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Clearly, then, class is not ^ strong determinant of the number of ! extra- 
curricular activities a^student may participate in^ Indeed, it seems io be no 
stronger a determinant than is scholastic ability. • ' ^ ' ^S' ! 

Level of Student> £ducational Expectation 

• ] : — : ' ; ^>ai 

Numerous studies have established the theoretical §nd predictive importance, 
of measures of student educational expectations. HoJlcr and Portes report that 
senior year measures of educational and occupational expectatiofts mediate a good 0 

portion of the effect of background variables to actual educational and^ occupa- 

\ 

tional attainment (1973). Boudon attributes a much largei? portion of the 
inequality in educational^attainment to the expectation effects of .soCia^ stratifi- 
cation than he does to the educationally relevant cultur'al effects of stLatificatio 
(1973:8ij-85). Rehberg and Hotchkiss (1972), Alexander arid Eckland (IQvi,' and 
•-Boyle (1959) each regard expectation 'as a sop^ of an independent ^nd positive' 

" ' ' . t; 

effect_oh such*^ outcomes as participation, aea^emic performance, Tex^el o 
educat^iona,l en6our:agem^nt from the counselor, ai^d ultimate educati'oBal' 
attainment . 

Proponents of^ both the' meritocratic and the revisionist tfeeses recoMize the 
class-based 'character of an educational expectation. Where fhe^ J>7o sefsf, of pro- 



tagonists differ Ts on the strengtlj of^tW ^sociation betw^een expectation and 



te ^^oc: 

class ,^ Bowles, for e'xample, characterizes th^ Relationship.^ a strong 4pe: 

^ The^ aspirations and expectatiOTS of stuaents\and,pat^'£§^^^^ 

6ot^ the ."tyine and amount of schooling are strongly reilftelj'^ to social 
'Class (197:2:^58). • , _ \ " tV^|S ' ^\ 



So\3»ces of variation in an expectation have been tn^^oi^pict' of intense inves- 
tigation-. Three geaeral categories of ante cedent? have b,ei^f«stablishedS 
(1) class indicato3?s^^(2) measuree of ^cliolastic ability, ar3 \i3y^ indices of 
'interpersonal influence if roirf. (a) paren.ts, and (b) peers. Table 1 ^displays corre-' 
lation coefficients from' five different studies for the r^llf ionships o^^ an 
expectation with each of thes^e three categories of determj^^iaihts : ^ 



fable 1 

Correlation Coeffjtcients for the Relationships between Measures 
of Educational Exp^ectation and Specifi^ Predici^or 
Variables: Five Studies ^ ' . 

_ ,. I' , ^' ^ ' \ Alexander * ,. 

Predictor Variable Williams Hauser^ Sewell S Hauser & Eckland ■ Rehberg 

POPOC .24 • .20 • .27. ' , .36 .^h 

. ' ' .25 .27 . .38 ^ .38' 

- na na . . . '.26 \ .31 . .31., 

SCHOL. ABILITY .30 .24' ' ^ .43 - .36 ' .39, 



.48 

\ 

.51 

I 



PARENT INFLUElf^E ^ . 78 ' .64 ! .5^ ■ ..51' 

PEER IMfLUENCE .45 .na \ .^^9 .5? 

We shall evaluate the rank order -'of class origin among tfie det^intfnts pf, 

' ^ fc * ^ 

an expectation with reference to both zervD-orxier correlations (a.s per/Tabre 1) 

total effects and to standardized regression or pa^rh coefficients. ' - 

Reference to the zero-order correlations "or total effects in table 1 estab- 

lishes, without^ exception, interpersonal influence^ either from parents or from ^ 

peers, as -tKe first anci, second ranking^ sources of total effects oa expectation; r's 

range .from .^Q to •78. 

Ability outranks class in its^total effect on expectation in two of the 

* , L ^'-^^ ; , i ' ^ . 
studies (Williams, Sewell anc^ Hauser) ^d is, virtually tied with class in'the^ 

^ 'K ' * * - ° . • . ' 

other three studies.' , * - ^ 

I Judgeci solely on the basis of correlation? o? tofal- effects, then., ciasfe is, 

ot the jjt^imarjs^terminant of an educatioHal expectation. A secondary deterroinanl; 

—one aboi^t equal in. total effect .tq class— is scholastic ability. «.And, in the ~ 

magnitude of its totaf effect.; claas^ certainly does'not e'hierge as'a strong *or, • 

powerful detWminant^^o'f an expectation, not with .corrjelations which range from ' 

. / ^ "/^ " • 'J . • • ,/ ' ^ / ' ' * . - 

.20. -to .40 .and 'average in the low thirties. ^ -i ^ • 

• ■ . . * . .-^ ' • w ' * ^. ' - ^ 
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Wh6n e^cpectation and its' determinants of parental and peer inferpe;>sonal 
influence; class, and .ability ^e analyze'd in aWti-variate path ipode, the •* • 

^ rank ordering of antecedenlfs ??emains about, .th^ same. Sewell and Hauser, 'Alexander 
and Eciklahd; and, our ovm data /all establish "pak^nts and peers as the two largest 

.sources gf direct or net effects on^an expectation, with class op ability ranking 
tl^ii^ or- fourth f depending on- the' particular model ai^ study.- , ' 
^^^^ We-find little evidence,, then , "to support* the assertion of^ Bowles that "the 
aspirations and expectations of students . . . concerninj . . . the amount of * • , 
schc^ling /is/ strongly related to social class (emphasi4-vadded)' • 

V' ' ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

. Lfevel of Educational Encouragement from the Counselor or Teacher - ■ 

9- ' • ^ • ^ ; ^ — ~. ' 

^ In a- p^agrapli in-'which he summarizes the mechagis|e by'which^schpols 
ostensibly Tnanage to perpetuate among t^dir s^tudents the same system of class 
stratification cl)aracteri6tic of .a^dultcsociety , Bowies cites gyidance cdunsefors . 
and teachers as among those school officials who generally expect working -classL 
children" t6 do^poonly, tb ternp-nate schooling ea^ly,^and to end'uo in iobs' 

' \. ^ ' ' ' ^ • • i 

similar to tfios^ of their paretits (1972:50). • ' "/ • ' , 

'i ■ . ~ - .fr *, ./ - ' > • '"Y" '■f-^'S' 

^;^ile Bowles does not inform us whether he believes the relationship t^tween 

ttacher\or ciJui^elor educational/advice or eftcouragement and' student social class 

to be weak, ^derate, or strong we might t^e the liberty t<r-ijjfer from the 
Z ■ - '4. / V . . ' "o- ■ • ^ 

^gen.feral tpjie of his writings that the relationship jis' at least moderate in J 

jSagnitud^ i.e., correlatiQns of .30 to .50. . ' - ' 

. .Requisite data *e^yalua'ting^ this particular argument come fi^m four ^ 

studies; ^eyn&' analysis of the ColemaM' survey^, ij^iUialn's (f^adian sainple, - 

Sewell and Hauser* i.WiS'cons in invesjrigation, and our own New York data.'^ Again--; 

our Jnferer^ces are 'derived first from zero-order~ correlation? or total effects 

and then from standardizedjr^gression or patKf^pefffKents . 
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c / , . Table -2 * ' - 

^ ^ Co|oc»eiation Coefficiei^ts for the Relationships between Counselo?^ or 

' Teacher ^Educational Encouragement and Specified Predictor 
. , ^/ . . .i. , Variables : Three Studies ' 



, ,^ , -^liams . . SeWell and Hauser^ ' Rehberg 

. Predictor Variableg ^EA Gr^ 10 TEAr Gr.; 12 CEA Gr> 12 ^ 

' ' ' ' ' - / 

PO^OC ' . .18 ' .15' 

POPED.. - ' ' / na : .iS ^' ^ 

^ HOMED . ' ' na C ' ' , . .In ^ • 

CiaSs-(Hh); . ' . ' ^ " .20 

SCHOUsiABILITY ^ ' .26 ' ' , .35 .37 



CUI^ldJLUM na ■ na . ^ ^ .29 ' 

eXPECTATION-- , j: .. .69 ^, . .t|5 ' . 57 

JSCADEM^- ^E^ORMANCB ' .25 ' ' ' " .»f2 ^ ^54 

Regretably^,^Heyn$. did not "piiblish her zero-order correlations' so we shall 
refer to -her analysis only "for its contusion, based on a path^^analysis ^of co\inselor 
enco\irageraeh-6 rdgi^essed on c4.ass , "curriculum, and ability.* Williams, Sewell and 
Hausfer*, and Rehberg do ref)ort the minimal "number bf appropriate correlations. For' 
all three of 'these studies, the variable with which teacher or counselor encourage- 
men t is most strongly •asse.piated is ^he student '^s own educational expectation 
Kr*s to .69-)r We shall comment, on the causality of the^e relationshitfs 
momePttarily Academic ^performance ii the variable witb which teacher or counselor 

• ' ^ ^' > ^ : ■ ^ ' f \ ' \ . 

ericouragemenj has its^*^ec(^nd strongest "^ero-order correlation in the Sewell and 
Hauser '(r'= .^12) and Rehberg (r,,i= .5fl) stu<aies. Ranked third in its bi-var^iate 
association- with such ediucational encouragfflienf is scholastic ability with an; 
r = .35, in the Sewell and Hauser inquiry and an r = .37 in our own study, (In* ^ / 
' William^ s data,, academic performance and scholastic* ability are tied iji their, 
- zero-or4e^>asiSoQiation''with teaj^her encourageitiertt wil^ r*s of ♦2$' sinH i26). ,pnly/ * 
the ^R^Kberg studjr reports a corxrelation* between encouragement (counselor^ an(i 
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curriculum and -^hat r = .29. 'IJnequivocally , social plass, regat^dless of how 
measured, ranks last as a determinant of educational advice from the teacher or 
the counselor with a bi-variate r of .18 for Williams, .m - .15 for Sewell and 
Hauser, and .20 for Rehbei^. ^ ' ' ~ 

In a multi-variate environment, Heyns* analysis and' our own provide estimates 
of -the independent or net effects of class, ability, -and other variables on the 
reported level of encouragement from the counselor. Heyns use<} two counselor 
measures: (1) student reported frequency of contact with the counselor, and, 
(2) the amount of perceived encouragement to continue educational training. She 
conclude^ from her analysis : ^ 

, The net impression" is that social class background is mediated 

within schools primarily by curriculum and verbal ability and does 

not exert 'a .strong direct influence on either taiks or encouragement 
(197U:mU7). , V / 

' Qur own analysis positions senior year reported counselor educational 
encouragement as dependent upon cumulative grdde^poiqt average, sophomore year 
educational expectation, freshman-year curriculum, aud upon social class and 
scholastic ability. • / , 

-Cumulative grade point average has the strongest direct effect on^^unselor 
cn^^^ragement with a path = .30,. followed by sophomore year educational expecta- 
tion with a path = .24 and by curriculum with a path = .iU. Ability^ has a direct 
effect of .09 (much of the total effect of ability is flnediated by cumulative GPA). 
The direct effect" of social class 'upon senior year counselor .^educational encourage 
ment is .057 V 

^Regardless, then, of whether the^estimates ar*^otal effeWs from correla- 

^ ^ / . ..^ \ 

tions or direct effects from path coefficients ,»(there» is little evidence to 
suggest that class origin is anjrthing bijt a comparatively weak influence on the 
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level of pe-fcceived educational encouragement from the counselor (or from the 
teacher). More influential on whether the counselor will advise college or the 
work force' are ^the s^tudent's own academic performance, his own educational plans, 
his own curricul\nn location, and his sch^olastic ability.- 

H V , ; Acadeinac Performance * 

A reading pf the earJ.y revisionist literature wcAild have .led one to, infer 
that th^se ^cbolars viewed teacher grades or academic perfo^ance as rather 
strongly dependent upoa student class origins. Witness, for example, a 1972 
excerpll .from. "Bowles : "Given the great social-class difference in scholastic 
ability . :;/(l972: 51)". A more frecent reading of th^ revisionist literature ^ 
suggests,_that these scholars are susceptible to evidence contrary to their 

originaJL. beliefs. In a^a973 pap^, for example, Bowie? and Gintis acknowledge 

... " ' ' . ' 

that:;..%:M^ . - ' c • . ■ ^ ' ^ 



Recent studies . . ^, indeed J.ndicate a lack of: social ^l,ass or racial 
bias, in school grades: given a- studept 's cognitive attainment, liis 'or 
her grades seem not to be significantly Effected by plass or racial 
^origirCs, ^^t least' on the hi^ sphool level (1973:78).' 



^ We seek here only to substantiate the empirical tenability of that ackriow- 
ledg^merit.^ 



e 

I' Table 



Correlation Coefficients foi^the Relationships between Teacher Grades 
/ -and' Specified Predictor Variables: 'Six Studies - 



Predictor 
Variable , . 



Hauser Hejms | Williams 



POPOC 




Sewell 
Hauser 


Alexander 
Eckland 


Rehberg 


.13 




.20 


.15 


« 


.21 


.lU 


.12 


.17 


.56 


.49 


^•55 
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Have IreV'iewed six "studies v^ich reik>rlred correlations between Treacher 
grades (academic perfotroance) and various measures of social clasfs*^ and scholastic 
.ability. We marvel at the consistency of the data--despite between -studjA dif- 
ferences in date of the stucfy, in sample compTosition, and in measures, in\each 
jand aji of these studies: 

^ ^ 1. The range of the- correla^t ions of" academic performance .with y^ious ^ 
jpccupatiohal and educational indicators of social ^ass is from ' ^ 

.13 to .^isr ^ ^ ' ^ " : • 

'2. The range of the correlations of acadeipic perf^brmance with ^ 
\w^scholastic ability is from ,34 to .SB with , a median at .US. 

Finally, in a preliminary path model , in which we regressed* high school , 

cumulative grade point upon sophomore educational expectation, fipeshman-ye'ar 

curriculum, social class' and schblastic ability, class had no significant direct 

effect* upon ^cademic performance ! The l3rgest^rect effect was from scholastic ^ . 

^ a'- 

I ability (p = .37), followed by sophomore expectation (p = .35). ^ 

. ■ - . , ■■ , ^ ■ \ . ■ . ■ i . ■ ■ ' ■ 

CONCLUSION ' f : .. - _ 

♦ ' \ . ' . ' X ^ • 

^ The effect of social ,clasS on the' progress of the inaividual student through 
school is a subject with, a long history of debate J^rid research in the social 
sciences. 

Schools within the American ideaiy^re organizations which- functidi in 

j/^/ * * . * * ' 

accbrd with meritocratic principles :^the progress of the student is* to be governed 

more by his ability and his ^.ambition -^han by his social clasfe. 

(Jhallenges to the fact 'of these meritocratic principles have been prevalent 

•thrbughout the history of American education/ With the emergence of Marxist 

oriented crrtical tEeorists such challenges have been particularly striden^t and 

compellingly provocative over the pa^t decade .'or ..so. -Schools, these scholars' " 
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assept, are class-biased institutions and have always been' so. Now and in the 
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past, the critical theorists charge, the social class origins of the student have 

tt 

.been one of the strongest determinants of how well and-how-far he will progress 
within the educational system. In their view, the social^liistory and conception 
of scl^GOling in this capitalistic society warrants, indeed demands, substantial 

♦revision, . / 

In their criticism ^d revision of the conception of schooling in American 
society, the revisionist scholars focus on a numt^r of school process variables 
which they const)r'ue as operative leverage points by which .the schools discriminate 
and differentiate students in accord with their class origins. Included among 
those process variables are: (1) curriculum, (2) participation in extra-cuiyicu-- 
lar "Activities , (3) level of student educational expectation, (4-) level of 
educitx.Qpal encouragement ,'accorded the student' by guidance counselors and 
teachers, and '(5) teacher grades op. academic performance. . 

With data fronv a range of studies, mostly of secondary school students, 
executed at various times and places over the past twenty years in both the 
United States and Canad^,'^we have. sought to assess the magnitude^ of the effect 
of class origins, of^ scholastic abili-fy, and of a select number of other 

varial^les, on each of these five school process measures. From that assessment 

f is''' 
we have concluded; • ' n 



1. ^ There there is little if any evidence to support a contention th^t 

social class, however measured, has al' strong effect on the progress 
of the individual student, at least through high school • Typically, 
>the total effect of cla^^ oir eaTch of our five criterion measures,' 
estimated^ with the cor^^tion coefficient , was in the range of . • 
.20 to .35. Hardly qualifying fov the <iescriptor of '/strong", 
such coeFficfents indicate th^t class itself seldom accounts ,for - 
anything more than one-eight of the variance in any- of these five \ 
measures. • ' J^-' 

. , r' 

2. That for no^ie of the five criterion measures was social class the 
source of the largest total effect, estimated by the zerp^-order — 
correlation coefficient, or the largest direct effect, estimated by 

a standardized regression coefficient. In each and every comparison, 
the rank order of social class was below that of other pertinent 
determinants of the partioilar criterion- process measui^e^ ^ 

00018 ; * . 
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3. ^ That frequently variables other than class e'xert more effect, both 
total and ''direct 5 bri critical school process meaSiires, Included 
anqng those other variables are .scholastic ability, interpersonal 
influence from parents or peer3,,^and the persona^, ^educational objec- 
tive of the student himself. ^ ' • . * 



In our discussion of the relationship between teacher grades and social class, 
we noted that the revisionists 'have modified substantially their former position 
to the point where they now recognize that there is little if any empirical • 
support for their previous contention that reacher grading 'or academic perfoiTiiance 

is strongly biased or influenced by the student's class background— at least 

\ ^ 
not> at the secondary level, .o • "~ * • 

We trust that a further review of the schooling literature on 'related school 

process variable's such as those we have chosen for discussion in this paper will 

precipitate corresponding modifications in th^revisionist position with regard 

to social class ^d schooling — at the level of the individual student. 

» , * ' 

. Many of the Marxist C2?iticisms of and insights into the structure and 

operation of American society we evaluate as well founded and provocative* If 

such trenchant criticisms can but succeed in triggering^a substantial restruct\iring 

of our society then perhaps we c$ui all live more meaningful and productive lives. 

Certainly, class is a pervasive and often pernicious influence in an industrial 

society. An exaggeration of its importance in tlie school, however, may well » 



?rve to deflect energies away from other and more basic insti;tutipns where reform 
is not only more needed^^but where reform may be il^ore consequential for the 
^entire social systenv. ^ 
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